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quences of the latter could not, of course, be foreseen at the time. German nationalism, moreover, was closely associated with political liberalism, so deeply hated by Nicholas; nor was the tsar unmindful of the fact that the Frankfort Vorparlament had proclaimed its sacred duty to cooperate in the restoration of an independent Poland (March, 1848). Nicholas had reasons to be dissatisfied with his brother-in-law, Frederick William IV of Prussia, who had succeeded his father in 1840. The policies of the new king were often puzzling and contradictory, and his outlook was heavily colored with extravagant romanticism and pietism, early symptoms, perhaps, of a mental ailment which in 1857 necessitated his withdrawal from public life and the establishment of a regency, Frederick William fully shared the Russian emperor's devotion to legitimacy and his aversion for constitutional government. He would not agree to the abolition of the formula "by the grace of God" as the preamble to his title, nor would he accept the imperial Crown offered to him by the Frankfort constituent assembly (March 1849) because a Crown proffered by an elective body was to him "a Crown of shame" (Schandkrone) and the constitutional limitations attached to it "a necklet of slavery." He shared, however, the national aspirations of the liberal groups and, unlike Francis Joseph, having once granted his subjects a constitution he despised, he refused to repeal it.
Russia's animosity towards Prussia and German nationalism was revealed by the attitude of St. Petersburg in the thorny question of Schleswig and Holstein which was raised by the inopportune death of King Christian VIII of Denmark (January 20, 1848, N.S.). Stripped of its baffling dynastic and legal complexities, the issue may be reduced to a contest between the German confederation and Denmark for the possession of the duchies.15 In March, 1848, Schleswig and Holstein rebelled against the Danish Crown and applied for admission to the German confederation. The Frankfort assembly enthusiastically responded to this appeal, and at the end of April the Prussian army, acting on behalf of the confederation, invaded the duchies, which had been previously occupied by the Danes. Russia, England, and France took the side of Denmark. A Russian squadron was sent into Danish waters, and Nicholas curtly informed Frederick William that he would
15 "The former history of Denmark and the duchies seems to be so confused and so full of irregular transactions, that some events may be quoted in support of almost any pretension/' Palmerston wrote to Queen Victoria on Oct. 23, 1850.